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similar sacrifices for the sake of girls,1 most of whom marry
young and are unlikely to undertake paid work. Moreover,
education is sometimes thought to lessen a girPs chance of
marriage, since she may be less willing to cultivate the food
crops, and more exacting in her demands for clothes and
household amenities. She may also be less submissive and
obedient.
Prejudice against the education of girls is slowly dying
out, but a further and more serious difficulty remains. Very
few girls stay at school long enough to qualify them to enter
teacher-training institutions: fewer still long enough to be
trained and to teach for more than a very few years before
marriage. The shortage of women teachers is therefore
acute, even in the primary schools, while at the secondary
stage African women teachers are almost non-existent.
Many of the girls who now attend school are taught in
mixed classes by male teachers.
The satisfactory development of women's education
must therefore wait while the attitude of African parents
towards it alters, and until the normal age for marriage
rises. It is, however, possible to do something to encourage
it by weighting the fee system heavily in favour of girls.
Already in many colonies the fees payable for girls are fixed
at a lower figure than those for boys, and free places are
made available more easily. It might also be desirable, in
the case of promising senior girls attending day schools, to
award scholarships of a value slightly in excess of the school
fees in order to encourage poor parents to keep the
girls longer at school. Whether this could be considered
while the total funds available for education fall so far
short of the total need depends, of course, on the importance
which is attached to girls' education in relation to other
needs. It is also worth noting, in view of the early age of
marriage, that it is very important to do everything
1 This attitude, of course, is still not uncommon among parents in
Britain and elsewhere.